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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 1 

BY F. M. COLBY 



In a queer, bashful little preface Mr. Havelock Ellis warns 
his readers away. This is in no sense a book, he says, but 
rather the loose sheets of a journal, which people are likely 
to find " too idiosyncratic and personal." From his pref- 
ace you might suppose that the text of this volume had 
somehow slipped out inadvertently like an oath, though why 
in that case it should ever have got itself bound he does not 
explain — perhaps because in compact form it might the 
more easily escape detection. And, not content with apolo- 
gies, he quotes the adverse comment of a friend that it lacks 
" explicit reasonableness," which, by the way, is an admi- 
rable illustration of a large and thriving body of contem- 
porary criticism. For, this being quite obviously a book of 
random observations, thoughts, and half -thoughts, crotchets, 
hobbies, guesses, and whims, would from its very nature 
lack " explicit reasonableness." One may contend that a 
volume of " impressions " ought not to exist, but, granting 
its existence, one cannot reasonably blame the writer be- 
cause he has not achieved something he did not aim at — for 
example, a history of Eome or a mathematical treatise. And 
this sort of fundamental misunderstanding accounts, I be- 
lieve, for a very large part of current critical volubility, 
especially of the serious, academic sort, as when the ju- 
dicious in the London Athenaeum are grieving over some 
light person who is not as judicious as they. To this day, I 
suppose, there are hundreds of good souls complaining that 
Mr. Chesterton is not solidly instructive, and that Mr. H. G. 
Wells is a little too sweeping in some of his remarks. In 
actual life no one blames a cat for not being a cow, but in the 
cold austerity of the printed page I have seen Bernard Shaw 

1 Impressions and Comments. By Havelock Ellis. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Boston and New York. 1914. 
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condemned for the absence of qualities that would have made 
him a superintendent of the Chicago public schools or John 
Milton; and I have but just now been reading an uncom- 
monly thorough and able treatise on Anatole Trance by a 
Frenchman who, after careful analysis, brings to light the 
damning fact that Anatole France is an altogether different 
person from Alphonse Daudet. Give these people a blond 
writer and they apply themselves with great skill, energy, 
and learning to the task of proving what a complete failure 
he really is as a brunette. If a sonnet set up to be a pocket 
dictionary, one might reasonably complain ; still more, if the 
dictionary should endeavor gaily to perform the additional 
office of the sonnet ; but that is not the spirit of this criticism. 
It is rather an attitude of mind, which, if logically main- 
tained, would not permit the coexistence in this world of 
dictionaries and sonnets; for at the bottom of these critics' 
hearts is the detestation of diversity. 

One day Mr. Ellis muses over a drunken woman and on 
another he descants on the evolution of furniture, having in 
the mean while declared his taste in architecture, the women 
of Normandy, the ugliness of modern civilization, and the 
music of Franck and Elgar, and his opinion of the devil, 
Cornishmen, George Meredith, Eaphael, Gaby Deslys, war, 
and nakedness ; and as he gives only a page or two to each 
of these matters, he naturally does not get to the bottom of 
any of them. He really accomplishes nothing beyond being 
suggestive, provocative, and entertaining, but he often dis- 
plays these qualities in discussing subjects that would seem 
to have the least attraction for the human mind, for example, 
— the Archbishops of Canterbury. 

November 20.— The Archbishop of Canterbury, I understand, has pub- 
licly expressed his approval of the application of the lash to those persons 
who are engaged in the so-called "White Slave Traffic." There is always 
a certain sociological interest in the public utterances of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He is a great State official who automatically registers 
the level of the public opinion of the respectable classes. The futility for 
deterrence or reform of the lash or other physical torture as applied to 
adults has long been a commonplace of historical criminology, and Collas, 
the standard historian of flagellation, pointing out that the lash can at 
best only breed the virtues of slavery, declares that " the history of flagel- 
lation is that of a moral bankruptcy." 

Is this love of torture, by the way, possibly one of the fruits of Empire? 
We see it in the Roman Empire, too, and how vigorously it was applied to 
Christians and other criminals. Christianos ad leones! But it was a dis- 
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astrously unsuccessful policy — or we should not have an Archbishop of 
Canterbury with us now. 

No disrespect for Archbishops of Canterbury is involved in this recog- 
nition of their public function, and I have no wish to be (as Laud wrote 
of one of my ancestors) " a very troublesome man " to archbishops. They 
act automatically for the measurement of society, merely in the same sense 
as an individual is automatically acting for the measurement of himself 
when he states how profoundly he admires Mendelssohn or R. L. Steven- 
son. He thereby registers the particular degree of his own spiritual state. 
And when an Archbishop of Canterbury, with all that sensitiveness to the 
atmosphere which his supreme office involves, publicly Professes an 
Opinion, he is necessarily registering a particular degree in the Spiritual 
State of Society. It is an important function which was never vouch- 
safed to his Master. 

One wonders how many centuries it is since an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was known to express any public opinion on non-ecclesiastical affairs 
which was not that of the great majority of Respectable People. Of 
course in ecclesiastical matters, and in political matters which are ecclesi- 
astical, he is professionally bound, and Beckett and Sudbury and Laud — 
though one was a victim to the hostility of a King, another to the hostility 
of the lower class, and the third to the middle class — were all faithful to 
the death to their profession and their class, as an Archbishop is bound 
to be, even when his profession and his class are in a minority; I speak 
of the things to which he is not so bound. I have no doubt that at some 
recent period an Archbishop has archiepiscopally blessed the Temperance 
Movement. He is opposed to drunkenness, because we all are, even 
Licensed Victuallers, and because drunkenness is fast dying out. But 
imagine an Archbishop of Canterbury preaching Temperance in the 
eighteenth century when nearly every one was liable to be drunk! He 
would have been mistaken for a Methodist. I must confess it would be to 
me a great satisfaction to find an Archbishop of Canterbury earnestly 
pleading in the House of Lords in favor of gambling, or the unrestricted 
opening of public houses on Sunday, or some relaxation in the prosecu- 
tion of pornographic literature. Not by any means that I should agree 
with his point of view. But the spectacle offered of a morally courageous 
and intellectually independent Archbishop of Canterbury would be so 
stimulating, the presence of a Live Person at the head of the Church in- 
stead of a glorified Penny-in-the-Slot Machine would be so far-reaching in 
its results, that all questions of agreement and disagreement would sink 
into insignificance. 

A few, a very few, of his papers are trivial, as, for ex- 
ample, when he rakes up a speech of Mr. Bryan's delivered 
over a dozen years hefore and forgotten by any man who 
has a decent control of his memory, and on the strength of 
it belabors the whole United States. And of all speeches in 
the world, it was the one with that " eloquent peroration," 
beginning, " Behold a republic resting upon the foundation 
stones quarried from the mountains of eternal truth," and 
repeating about a dozen times the same words, " Behold a 
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republic," in the manner of epilepsy loquax and of oratory. 
At that epoch, as I remember, reading one of Mr. Bryan's 
speeches, the very next morning was like visiting the wings 
of the theater in the daytime, and while this is true in a 
measure of all oratory, I suppose there never was a son of 
thunder who quite so lamentably squeaked in print as Mr. 
Bryan in the campaign of 1899. Yet now at this long dis- 
tance from the brass-bands and roarings and poundings and 
flag-flappings of that playful period comes this serious re- 
tort to a mere political intonation. To the sentiment that 
Columbia is the gem of the ocean Mr. Ellis replies, after 
fifteen years, that the speaker exaggerates. He says " the 
glare of rhapsodical eulogy " sets him thinking of the other 
side, but that is not the proper effect of " rhapsodical 
eulogy " on reasonable minds. On the contrary, it should 
stop their thinking altogether. Bombast after fifteen years 
ought surely to leave each human faculty in repose. 

Most of his little commentaries, however, leave one with 
a regret that they end so soon, especially those on literary 
subjects. In a provokingly brief paper on " counters," 
after quoting Bacon's saying that " there is no Excellent 
Beauty that hath not some Strangeness in the Proportion " 
he discusses the great host of writers who turn beautiful 
things into " jarring vulgarisms." The " counter " is the 
word or phrase " which has lost the original contour of its 
mintage and become a mere featureless coin." When in 
journalism a party of fifteen persons have been " literally 
decimated," we may be sure a counter has been used. Even 
good writers catch the habit, and he instances Francis 
Thompson, who employed all sorts of archaisms, conventional 
inversions, and absurd neologisms — " like false antiques, 
all counters." Stevenson, he says, rejects counters, but that 
is about the only merit he allows Stevenson, who, according 
to him, is the " hollow image of a great writer," who after 
forming his style on great models found he had nothing to 
say and went on saying it, to the delight of the mob. People 
said, Behold, he writes beautifully, " and there is nothing 
inside him but sawdust, just like you and me." In the nine- 
teenth century, he continues, good writing was for the most 
part self-conscious, lacking that union of dignity and fa- 
miliarity which is essential to the art, and so after a few 
more large sayings or sharp ones, while the reader fairly 
aches for reasons and particulars, the paper ends like a tree 
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with a big stem stunted on a mountain-top — and that, by the 
way, is characteristic of many of them. Among his pet aver- 
sions are the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, clothes, 
civilization, London smoke, respectability, conventional 
modesty, Raphael, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and mobs. 
He feels kindly toward suffragettes, the devil, naked people, 
Cornishmen, Jacobean furniture, eugenics, Granville Bar- 
ker's presentation of " Twelfth Night," and savages. Natu- 
rally in casual comments of this sort he cannot linger long 
with any of these matters, but he moves among them in an 
entertaining way, ejaculating. 

Where is our great writer to-day? he asks, and goes on to 
say that if any writer deals frivolously with the King he 
goes to prison, and that if " he deals seriously with so much 
as a chambermaid's physical secrets off he goes to prison 
again." In conclusion, he tells us that we ought to feel 
pleased that we cannot sink lower, because now there is 
nothing left for us but to rise. " The tide turns at low 
water as well as at high." 

When men past fifty write in this way, as they do so con- 
tinually, I wonder whether a little inner voice does not 
whisper that there is only one reason for it in the world. 
Whether or not it is actually true that we have no great 
writer, whether literature is gone and the language dead, 
and the race bred out into baboons or lost in imbecility, no- 
body past fifty requires the existence of these sad conditions 
as an excuse. Being past fifty is his only real reason, and it 
is reason enough. Whether the present moment is the worst 
that ever was, no man can know, but he does know how he 
feels about it, and that sense of decline or extinguishment in 
the outside world is one of the inner necessities of middle 
age. It is by no means an unhappy frame of mind. One con- 
stantly meets men in middle life who are almost enthusiastic 
over the loss of their own appetites. Hoops and marbles 
and football and girls suffice for the day thereof, but the 
lusty sport of middle age is the cursing of contemporaneity. 
Never do the faces of old men at the club light up so beauti- 
fully with an inner joy as when agreeing that something or 
other is an outrage, or wondering with one accord what in 
the world we are coming to. It is strange that writers de 
senectute have so seldom celebrated the gaiety of detraction, 
the hearty, convivial pleasure of running things down. 

Hence it must not be inferred that because Mr. Havelock 
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Ellis finds himself in an almost idiotic literary generation 
he feels in any wise depressed. On the contrary, he feels 
quite cheerful and perhaps a little distinguished; and, be- 
sides, he merely mentions the point in passing. He is soon 
absorbed in other pastimes equally comprehensive, as, for 
example, in wondering if " people were morally inverted, 
turned upside, with their vices above water and their re- 
spectabilities submerged," and " vice became respectable 
and the respectabilities vicious," whether, after all, the world 
would be any the worse. What, he asks, would be the dif- 
ference? then washes his hands of the matter, and talks 
about the blessings of hostility. 

F. M. Colby. 



